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illusion which pursues it into every sphere of its activity, the notion of exis- 
tence as something alien, confronting the active mind, independent of it, to 
which the value mind creates is something added." On the basis of this 
account those who feel uneasy until a philosophical writer is duly classified 
may fearlessly attach the label 'Anti-Realist' or 'Idealist' to Croce's philos- 
ophy. He is probably more influenced by Hegel than by any other of the 
classical line of philosophers, though in certain fundamental points he is fond 
of showing the identity of his doctrine with that of Kant. The philosopher, 
however, whom Croce honors above all others, is Giambattista Vico. To him, 
as Professor Carr tells us, Croce awards the distinction of having anticipated 
the philosophical movement associated with the names of Kant and Hegel 

(P- 93)- 

Notwithstanding these general affiliations, Croce's philosophy has an indi- 
viduality of its own, while his rejection of all transcendent problems and insis- 
tence on the fundamental identity of philosophy and history bring his thought 
into close relation to certain important tendencies of the present day. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

Idea and Essence in the Philosophies of Hobbes and Spinoza. By Albert G. A. 

Balz. Archives of Philosophy. Edited by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1918. — pp. 86. 

"The purpose of the essay," the writer states, "is to portray the gross mis- 
constructions that have been placed upon the work of Hobbes and Spinoza by 
taking as the basis of investigation the psychological standpoint of a later day" 
(p. 78). "The thesis advanced has a negative and a positive aspect. The 
negative side consists in a denial that either philosopher was actuated by the 
conception of existence as dual, or that the notion of the 'psychical' or 'spiri- 
tual' played an influential r&le in their speculations. . . . The positive side 
of the thesis may be rendered as follows: First, it is maintained that Hobbes 
and Spinoza conceived of existence as one, and that this order of existence is, 
as we should say, the 'physical.' . . . Secondly, with reference to psycho- 
logical doctrine, it is asserted that with both investigators psychology is purely 
physiological in character" (p. 7). Seventeen pages are devoted to Hobbes; 
fifty to Spinoza. The author declares that Descartes partially developed a 
theory of two mutually exclusive substances, extension and thought, and that 
in his treatment of thought he made the beginnings of, or at least prepared the 
way for, a science of states of consciousness. But neither Hobbes nor Spinoza, 
according to the author, followed the leadership of Descartes in this cleavage 
of existence. For Hobbes, psychology was a branch of physics, and all psy- 
chological facts were motions or clashes of motions (p. 13). The subject of 
sense was not soul nor mind, but some living creature (p. 12). Seth's inter- 
pretation of Hobbes's 'phantasm ' as a state of consciousness (English Philoso- 
phers and Schools of Philosophy) is not, the author thinks, supported by a 
careful study of the text; the 'phantasm' is as much a set of motions as the 
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extra-organic object. The study of Spinoza is much more elaborate than that 
of Hobbes, but its movement and conclusion are analogous. "The claim is 
advanced that Spinoza's psychology is thoroughly like that of Hobbes, at 
least in its first intention. It is, on the whole, as radically 'physiological' 
as that of Hobbes. . . . His psychological terminology is free from implica- 
tions possessed by that of Descartes. Neither his philosophy nor his psychol- 
ogy is rooted in a doctrine of existence as dual" (p. 29). 

Most students of the history of philosophy would agree with the author's 
positive interpretation of the two systems in question: Hobbes conceived of 
the world as a vast mechanical order; Spinoza's ideal was fundamentally 
logical and ethical. But the reader gets a disturbing sense of an effort to 
make these philosophers of the seventeenth century more logically precise 
and self-consistent than he can believe them to be. Everyone knows that it 
used to be the fashion to accept Spinozism as a simple logical unit, and to 
suppose that the matter of the system was as coherent as the form would sug- 
gest. But, more recently, thoughtful commentators have been unable to state 
that system in terms of a single method; indeed, they have been forced to leave 
parts of it standing in irreconcilable contradiction: for example, H. H. 
Joachim, A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, pp. 104, 137. Such a painstaking 
study as that by Professor Ernest Albee on "The Confusion of Categories in 
the Philosophy of Spinoza" (Studies in Honor of James Edwin Creighton) 
leaves little doubt that Spinoza shifted in his conception of the type of paral- 
lelism that relates ideas and things. 

From the "Conclusion" it is evident that the author's interpretation of 
Hobbes and Spinoza is simply an application of a general theory of the nature 
and limits of historical study in philosophy. While this very essay is proof 
of his belief in historical research, he would definitely 'teach it its place.' 
He speaks of "that mistrust of previous speculation which is a healthy mani- 
festation of the philosophy of the day." He seems unconsciously to look at 
historical study from without and to apply to its methods and problems some 
absolute standard which he calls "what the problem is" (p. 79). Apparently 
for him a philosophical problem may be injected into this or that period of 
history without being internally affected: " If the historical problem is genuine, 
human experience at any age will generate it" (p. 79). But philosophical 
problems cannot properly be classified into the "genuine" and the "artificial"; 
they cannot be treated as 'things,' the setting of which is relatively indifferent. 
The history of philosophy is a life, which is continually turning upon itself in 
criticism; and such criticism rests not upon something outside of the process 
but upon the total achieved development. The author's own work seems at 
times to reflect the inadequacy of his theory. For example, why should one 
who was sure of his history of philosophy refer to Toennies in support of the 
commonplace that the "epistemological question of the time was whether 
knowledge attaining the level of the certainty of mathematics, of geometrical 
demonstration from axioms and definitions, was possible, and how it was 
possible" (p. 9)? Again, the author seems to infer that the whole connection 
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between Descartes and Spinoza has been over-estimated because their psy- 
chology has less in common than is usually supposed. The author's treatment 
shows in general a failure to do explicit justice to the complexity of the develop- 
ment of early rationalism. 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 
Cornell University. 

Seneca ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales. With an English Translation by 
Richard M. Gummere. London, William Heinemann (The Loeb Classical 
Library.) New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1917. — pp. xvi, 467. 
The editors of the Library have done well to include in it the Epistles of 
Seneca, which have not been easily accessible to English readers. The trans- 
lation by Lodge was last issued in 1632, and that by Morell in 1786, and there 
have been no other complete translations. Lodge's rendering is so excellent 
that one is inclined to wonder why Professor Gummere did not select it as the 
basis of his edition, as the editor of Apuleius in the Loeb Library chose that 
of Adlington. Morell's translation is also of value, being sometimes superior 
to that of Lodge. Lodge's principle of translation was to render the thought 
rather than the word, and he has succeeded in making 'this admirable Roman 
speak English,' as he puts it in his Address to the Courteous Reader. It is 
true that at times he paraphrases, but his translation is not as a whole unduly 
free; sometimes it follows the original more closely than that of Professor 
Gummere. Yet it gives the impression, in general, of a work composed in 
English, while the new rendering is often an obvious translation. Lodge 
grasps Seneca's thought in larger sections than Professor Gummere, who 
seems to work sentence by sentence. This effect is perhaps partly the result 
of a praiseworthy attempt to reproduce the style of Seneca, but I do not feel 
that he is more successful than Lodge in this. The earlier writer is also more 
felicitous in his choice of individual words. As an example of some of these 
things, Professor Gummere writes: " But I must end my letter. Let me share 
with you the saying which pleased me to-day. It, too, is culled from another 
man's Garden." (p. 19). Lodge has it: "I will here make an end of my letter, 
in making thee partaker of the fruit which this day I have gathered in another 
man's garden." There are a few places where the recent rendering is unneces- 
sarily colloquial or that of the present day, for example in writing, the "letter 
. . . you had posted," for 'epistulam . . . miseras' (p. 331). 

I have observed a few inaccuracies. For instance, the sentence, "Eodem 
die ubi luserunt navigia, sorbentur," is rendered, "The very day the ships have 
made a brave show in the games, they are engulfed." ' Ubi' indicates that 
the meaning is not only "on the same day' but 'in the same place'; at least, 
the word should be rendered. Lodge translates: "Those ships are swallowed 
the same day, where they wantonly played on the water." In the note on 
page 436, perhaps by a misprint, Serenus is said to have died from eating 
"poisoned," instead of poisonous, mushrooms. 
However, the translation on the whole renders Seneca's thoughts clearly 



